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PANEL Discussion: THE NATURE oF MAN. 
BRAND BLANSHARD. 


What is distinctive about man is that he lives on a hierarchy 
of levels. As a body, he obeys the laws of physics. As a body 
that is alive, he obeys the laws of biology. As a conscious being, 
he obeys the laws governing the association of ideas. He is also, 
though brokenly, a moral and rational being. So far as this is 
really the case, he is governed by laws which require us to say that 
he does what he does because to do so is right and reasonable. 

Are the laws of the lower levels modified and suspended by those 

of the higher? I incline to think they are. However that may be, 
mechanical principles will not explain organic behavior ; biological 
law is inadequate when. consciousness supervenes; and no descrip- 
tive laws will explain a rational sequence of thought, a moral choice, 
or an act of artistic creation. 
For understanding the nature of man, it is his behavior on the 
higher levels that is most important, since that nature is teleolog- 
ical and can be understood only in the light of what it is endeavor- 
ing to become. 

As a means to such understanding, both the current supernatu- 
ralism and the current naturalism seem to me to break down. 
Supernaturalism fails because its belief in a substantial soul, in a 
realm above the natural and the rational, and in interpositions from 
this realm, is empirically unwarranted. Naturalism fails because 
(a) it too overrides empirical fact in the interest of preconceived 
theory, and (b), though it has abjured reductionist materialism, its 
tendency is to explain all human conduct in terms of lower-level 
laws, from a mistaken view of the scope of physical science. 


ABRAHAM EDEL. 


The problem of man’s nature has assumed special importance 
in the world today. The dualist and idealist traditions have 
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sharply reasserted the claim that man can achieve dignity only as 
part of a more than material structure. The materialist-natural- 
ist tradition, on the other hand, contends that to view man as part 
of the natural world brings enrichment of quality and -enhance- 
ment of value, for it encourages attention to causal conditions 
whose control alone can make men free. 

I. Method. The slogan that science deals only with ‘‘facts’’ is 
usually employed to exclude scientifie method from normative stud- 
ies. In fact, however, these fields are quite amenable to scientific 
treatment. Normative elements serve determinate functions within 
existential matrices. Hence scientific method may be employed in 
mapping the matrix, discovering the functions, and elaborating 
criteria of functional fulfilment. 

II. Interpretation of nature and man. That there is a material 
basis for all human activity is a fundamental scientific discovery, 
expressed in different ways in different types of materialism and 
naturalism. The picture of man in this tradition has sometimes 
been distorted by simplistic reductionism and simplistic mechanism. 
The former is no longer a vital issue for philosophy; the latter— 
identified not merely as the search for laws of human activity but 
also as the application of special machine categories to the study 
of man—is a serious current problem in the psychological, social, 
and moral sciences. There has, however, been both philosophical 
and scientific revolt against this approach within the materialist- 
naturalist tradition itself. 

Man is a material organism, part of the natural world. Mental 
phenomena are codperative organism-environment activity and 
qualities of such process and activity. Full understanding of these 
is not merely physico-biological, but. requires a full psychological 
and socio-historical perspective. In this perspective there is ample 
setting and function for the qualities of experience which non- 
naturalistic approaches have ontologized. 

III. Values. The charge that a materialist-naturalist ethic 
means the end of value is both analytically and historically un- 
sound. Mechanical materialism at certain stages carried the values 
of power, individual success, self-aggrandizement ; and theoretically 
it came to favor ethical relativism. A mature materialist-natural- 
ist outlook no longer interprets its ethical concepts reductively and 
it approaches the tasks of ethics historically. The socio-historical 
necessities of a given period—e.g., global peace today—are capable 

of furnishing criteria which give specific structure to the moral 
field and a scientifically objective basis to moral inquiry. A ma- 
terialist-naturalist ethic, so far from being committed to arbitrary 
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relativism, provides a firm ground for an all-human ethic, inelud- 
ing a deepened democratic outlook and a cosmic vision. 









Lewis M. Hammonp. 


It has been more than 2500 years since the Delphic oracle 
issued its command: Know thyself. Since that time man has elab- 
orated a miscellaneous assortment of theories, both historical and 
contemporary, purporting to fulfill that command. This babel of 
divergent voices makes it difficult to distinguish between the opin- 
ions which are valid and those which are misleading. Perhaps we 
can escape this apparent conflict and real bewilderment by regard- 
ing all these diverse views as relatively adequate attempts to state 
the nature of man, each from its own point of view, like so many: 
Leibnizian monads, each reflecting some partial aspect of the whole 
of reality ; yet each one differing in that it mirrors the nature of 
the universe in its own way, and with its own particular measure 
of clarity, distinctness, and adequacy. When seen in this perspec- 
tive, each of the different views of the nature of man reflects some 
partial aspect of his nature; and some of these views are subsumed 
or included within the perspective of a ‘‘superior’’ view, just as 
certain monads are systematically included or subordinated under 
others. 

Some evidence will be offered for the validity of this thesis, by 
using as an illustration several well-known naturalistic theories of 
man’s nature: biological, psychological, and ontological. In each 
of these theories the following points are noted, as integrally re- 
lated parts of the general problem: How is man to be defined? 
What is the ideal of human perfection, or man’s proper destiny 
and goal? What are his present imperfections and causes of his 
failure to achieve the full measure of human good? What are the 
means by which he may overcome these imperfections so as to avoid 
failure and frustration? 

The way each theory of man attempts to answer these four 
questions shows that each one is reflecting the nature of man from 
its own point of view. And there should emerge a general pat- 
tern, which will enable us to order the various theories according to 
a principle of subordination and superordination corresponding 
to their relative validity, and thus be useful in the quest for a more 
adequate account of man’s nature. 


Pau TILLICH. 


The nature of man can be looked at in two different ways accord- 
ing to the fact that man is not only the object but also the subject 
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of his knowledge of man. As a part of the reality which man tries 
to explain he is an object of all methods of scientific approach to 
reality. In this respect the naturalistic tradition is right. As the 
subject which looks at reality (including himself) man can under- 
stand himself only in terms of an immediate awareness of his 
‘‘structure of subjectivity.’’ The methods used for this approach 
have been called intuitive (Bergson), phenomenological (Husser1), 
existential (Heidegger-Sartre). But before the development of 
these special methods the way of immediate awareness was used 
from the inscription at the temple at Delphi (meaning: ‘‘ Realize 
thy Finitude’’). 

Man, being aware of his ‘‘structure of subjectivity,’’ finds him- 
self at the same time free and finite; he finds that he has the nature 
of ‘finite freedom.’’ It is the task of a philosophical doctrine of 
man to develop these concepts and their implications and to relate 
them to all sides of our scientific knowledge of man. And it is the 
task of a theological doctrine of man to relate these concepts and 
their implications to the set of symbols in which a given religion ex- 
presses man’s ‘‘ultimate concern.’’ Neither of these contradicts 
the two others in principle (though often in reality) and each of 
them must be supported by the others. 

Theology, in dealing with man’s nature as that of ‘‘finite free- 
dom,’’ shows that man’s freedom drives him into a tragic estrange- 
ment from himself, from the other beings, and from the ultimate 
ground and meaning of his existence. The concept of freedom, 
presupposed in this connection, precedes the questionable discus- 
sion between determinism and indeterminism, about the ‘‘freedom 
of the will.’’ Freedom is the structure of a being (body, psyche, 
mind) that is able to know and to act according to universal prin- 
ciples and that is also able to contradict these principles and to 
fall under the swing of self-destructive compulsions. Finitude de- 
scribes the human situation as being threatened by non-being and, 
consequently, as a situation of basic anxiety, permanently overcome 
by venturing courage. A large part of the doctrine of man must 
be dedicated to the description of this situation in a codperation 
of all approaches to the understanding of man’s nature. (Some- 
thing of this is being done in the growing collaboration of psycho- 
somatic medicine, social psychology, and theology). 

Man’s finitude implies the question of the ‘‘infinite’’; for man 
could not look at himself as finite if he were not in some way beyond 
it. This is the root of the religious question, whichever the occa- 
sions might be in which this question becomes conscious and articu- 
late ; and whichever the symbols may be in which the answer is ex- 
pressed. 
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In the light of this question man’s predicament appears as a 
tragic estrangement from himself and from his destiny, an estrange- 
ment which is universal guilt and universal fate, at the same time. 
In the analysis of this ‘‘pathology’’ of human existence all methods 
of approach must be used as much as in the analysis of man’s 
finitude. This leads finally to the question of the healing forces 
in human existence which overcome estrangement and tragedy. 
Here also the analytic task must be done jointly by theology, phi- 
losophy, and science. The vis medicatrix in man and mankind is 
a concern of medicine, sociology, and theology alike. 


PLANNING AND DEMOCRACY. 


Planning and Democracy. JosEPH L. Buav. 


Planning is one stage in problem-solving, the mental rehearsing 
of the means necessary to the reaching of an end or solution. This 
is true whether we consider individual or social planning. We 
scorn the individual who does not plan, who acts on random im- 
pulse. We approve the individual who plans; we approve his plan 
when we think it provides adequate means of reaching a desirable 
end. We should similarly approve a society which plans, and ap- 
prove particular plans when we think they propose appropriate 
means for reaching socially worthy ends. 

If we so approve, the key question on planning and democracy 
is not ‘‘Are planning and democracy incompatible and antitheti- 
cal?’’ but ‘‘ What types of social planning are consistently directed 
towards ends appropriate to a democracy?’’ Some types of plan- 
ning seem already to have gained general approval, even from those 
most vocal in opposition to planning, e.g., the Constitution of the 
United States, an annual budget, city zoning. Broadly speaking, 
the ends appropriate for democratic planning would be the ends 
of democracy itself. 

There is one special characteristic of planning in a democracy 
which merits discussion, namely, that the planning must be demo- 
eratically done. This means that the problem to be met must be 
felt by a majority of the people, that the plan proposed must either 
originate in the people or be approved by a majority of the people, 
that the execution of the plan must always be open to the people 
or their representatives, and that the people must be able to revise, 
amend, or halt the plan if such action should, in the opinion of a 
majority, become desirable. 

In these terms it is clear that planning is not antithetical to 
democracy, but is, rather, of its very essence. 
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Economic Principles Implicit in a Planned or Free Economy. 
Sara Mantua Watson. 


To what extent may larger production and fairer distribution 
be achieved by planning as compared with free enterprise? There 
are certain economic principles which can not be ignored by any 
kind of economy, whether planned or free, if the economy is one 
involving capital production, money exchange, and trade. Plan- 
ning in a democracy means that the citizens assume the corporate 
role of entrepreneur. The factors of production remain the same 
as in a free economy—land, labor, ‘capital, and entrepreneur. 
Even though the income of two of these factors might conceivably 
be eliminated in a planned economy, wages and profits would con- 
tinue. Planning could not eliminate the threat of inflation and 
consequent depression, since the same relationships of value of 
money to price level, and of supply to demand, would hold. The 
principles of trade are the same for a planned or a free economy. 
Planning on any extensive scale has never been proven to be as 
efficient in production or distribution as free enterprise. 

The practical problem for our lawmakers is that of distinguish- 
ing common interests from individual interests. If laws are passed 
for the promotion of individual or group interests at the expense of 
society, the balance in the economic world becomes weighted, and 
the economic principles, which act whether they are ignored or 
not, work only havoc in our society. In other cases, as in the 
growth of trusts, business destroys itself by ignoring these prin- 
ciples. It is at these latter points that government interference 
becomes necessary. The function of government in regard to 
business and industry is thus negative in principle, but positive in 
the sense that, faced with ever-changing conditions, it is ready to 
assume responsibility in assuring the smooth and honest running 
of economic affairs with such laws as may be necessary. 


Ideology and Peace. JoHN SoMERVILLE. 


The word ‘‘ideology,’’ as here used, is broadly synonymous 
with socio-political philosophy. The purpose of the paper is. to 
examine the position taken, and the attitudes generally taught and 
inculcated, on war and peace by the three most powerful ideolo- 
gies of the contemporary period: Soviet, ideology, nazi-fascist ideol- 
ogy, and what seems to be the predominant ideology of America. 
These considerations are germane to the vital effort to maintain 
peaceful relations with the Soviet Union, and to the general prob- 
lem of re-education in former enemy countries. 
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- The thesis of the paper is that the content of Soviet ideology, 
while different from our own, is compatible with the maintenance 
of peaceful relations with democratic countries, but that the con- 
tent of nazi-fascist ideology is not. This thesis is demonstrated 
from the basic theoretic sources, and the functioning educational 
principles of the ideologies dealt with. 

Since a great deal of the crucial political discussion in the world 
today has an ideological dimension, an attempt is made to draw 
certain general conclusions regarding the contribution philosophic 
analysis might make to sound policy in dealing with international 
relationships in the contemporary world. 





Entity and Aspects as Pertaining to Physical Theory. Erwin 
BISER. 


Our basic conception is that an entity is a three-dimensional 
complex (or simplex) of energy-intensity capable of inducing and 
generating aspects and effects when involved in processes under 
determinate specific conditions of its environment. 

The description and ordering of natural phenomena as under- 
taken by science is of: necessity consummated from a selective order- 
ing of facts and aspects, i.e., aspects of observable phenomena which 
can be assigned measure-numbers. The equations of a dynamical 
system, for instance, dealing as they do with the conditions of 
motion, in reality define the perspective from which they enable 
us to describe nature as a system of moving bodies. To assume, 
however, that a description of phenomena as to their constitution 
and structure from selected aspects yields primordial and ultimate 
reality is to be oblivious of the fact that a selection presupposes 
possible data and factors not exhausted by that selection. 

In his everyday practice and thinking the scientist deals with 
unobservables; the observable aspects of physical processes and 
entities, apart from their own status as reals in nature, are indices 
to ontological reals revealing their constitution and structure 
through conceptual and sensuous aspects. An entity can not be 
completely identified with the class of the actual and possible 
aspects and effects as given to some percipient. Our activity and 
thinking (theoretical as well as experimental) is vectorial in the 
sense that through the experiential and conceptual aspects, such 
as flashes of light on a zinc sulphide screen, etc., we are directed 
towards physical processes and entities, whose reality, though inde- 
pendent of these aspects, is perspectivized to us through them. 
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The scientific description and ordering of phenomena, as well 
as the discovery of new laws and structures, are made on the valid 
assumption that these laws are independent of experience, though 
experience is the guide and test of our knowledge and the criterion 
of knowable reality. To define an entity as a class of experiential 
and conceptual aspects being given to some mind without taking 
into account a matrix, the source (in part) and generatrix of these 
aspects, is to dissolve science into a system of relations, which in 
some mystic way contains and accounts for a deeper reality. An 
entity has intrinsic actuality independent of any aspects given to 
some percipients, otherwise the world would consist of two-dimen- 
sional sensory and conceptual aspects the laws of which, science 
claims, are independent of experience and valid for all observers. 
Aspects, data, pointer-readings of space, time, and mass, have a 
directional reference to entities and processes to which these physi- 
cal aspects are assigned and of which they are said to be aspects. 
It is in this sense that I have stated that our thinking and feeling is 
always vectorial, i.e., directed through two-dimensional aspects of 
things to their depth. 


Mysticism and Mechanics. Rosert C. BALDWIN. 


Philosophy must meet the egocentric predicament in many 
guises. From the earliest days the attempt to break out of the 
predicament has provided the history of thought with some of its 
most difficult and revealing chapters. The persistence with which 
reflective man has faced this problem may itself be discovered to 
be the best and truest clue to the way over the wall the self has 
erected about itself. 

This problem is not only epistemological. Its counterpart in 
ethics was already old in the time of Plato and his contemporaries. 
Socrates, Spinoza, Dewey—what philosopher has not tried his hand 
at unriddling the riddle of man and society? Our present illus- 
tration is Bergson, and our conclusion that he failed to keep co- 
herent and consistent his solution of the riddle. In Laughter 
society laughs at comic man, thus, through the punitive force of 
ridicule, working to bring him to a true relationship to an ever- 
fluid and non-repetitive reality. It is society which sees this truth: 
when the individual fails to adapt to the novel he reveals the 
mechanism of habit and absent-mindedness. But in Morality and 
Religion it is society that demands and depends upon conformity. 
Bergson has come to appreciate more completely the force of the 
pragmatic, the stable, the fixed, for the endurance of group life. 
Society is represented by closed morality and static religion. This 
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ean not be the society which punished the man of ‘steady habits. 
For routine is now indispensable. The laughable character, hereto- 
fore punished, has had the last laugh. 

Or rather, society turns out to be laughable to itself, as open 
morality and dynamic religion, in the persons of the seers and the 
saints, reiterate the refrain of the élan vital. Bergson has taken 
leave of his earlier metaphysics in a degree that displays the in- 
‘herent instability of a metaphysics of creative evolutionism, in 
deference to the broader empiricism of his later and wiser years. 


Reason and Existence. MaAxImMIniaNn BEcK. 


Rationality and irrationality are not different attitudes taken 
by our mind towards the same object. They are different charac- 
ters peculiar to disparate objects, namely, rationality to essences 
and irrationality to existence. 

Reason refers to self-evidently necessary connections of events 
and things—irrespective of the reality and singularity of these 
events and things, that is, due only to their ‘‘inner nature,’’ or 
essence (universal). It is this ‘‘reason within things’’ which 
causes them to behave necessarily always in the same way,—and not 
any capacity of our mind or an external ‘‘force-of-nature.’’ That 
inner nature or reason within things renders them also under- 
standable. 

But no insight into these rational connections can tell us what 
existence itself is, why any world exists at all, and how the gap 
between ideality (universals) and real existence (singularity) can 
be jumped over. Existence presents itself only to intuition as 
jubilant self-affirmation ; as value, it is groundless. 

One and the same person can be rationalist and irrationalist, 
according to the two different fields of knowledge, rationalist in 
his knowledge of essences and irrationalist in his knowledge of 
existence. 

Confusion of both fields or monism of one of them carries it- 
self to absurdity. So does empiricism by confusing lawfulness 
with uniformity of factual events and by calling those expectations 
reasonable which are based upon former experiences of factual 
events. It ends as denial of reason: ‘‘ Anything may be the cause 
or effect of anything.’’ 

Absolutistic irrationalism errs by denying any law which di- 
vine omnipotence could not break. It lacks that insight which 
gave rise to the profound teaching of the co-eternity of Logos 
(Reason) and Kyrios (Omnipotence) within.God. It ends with 
the loss of any criterion between God and devil. 
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Recent thinking, by disregarding the difference between essence 
and existence, and by rendering finiteness absolute, has led to the 
obscurantism, nihilism, and pessimism of Heidegger’s ‘‘existen- 
tialism.”’ 


THE BEARING OF THE ARTS ON PHILOSOPHIC ISSUES. 


Some Philosophic Issues Implicit in the Theory of the Artist as 
Creator. Mitton C. Naum. 


The issues implicit in the theory of the artist as creator are ex- 
amined principally in the light of the freedom attributed to the 
fine artist by numerous contemporary writers and, in particular, 
in propositions similar to Croce’s ‘‘expression is free inspiration.’’ 
The sources of the issues in question are discoverable in the contrast 
between the classical conception of the ‘‘maker’’ and the modern 
theory of the ‘‘creator,’’ as well as in the theological background 
of that contrast. It is argued that the principal implications of 
the conceptions of ‘‘creation’’ and ‘‘freedom’’ in esthetic theory 
follow upon the philosophical efforts to account for the individual- 
ity of and the emergence of novelty in the work of fine art. The 
theory of the artist as creator is examined critically and a brief re- 
interpretation of its implications for esthetic purposes is offered. 


Toward an Objective Definition of Beauty. IREDELL JENKINS. 


It is the object of this paper to present and elaborate a com- 
pletely objective definition of beauty ; one, that is, which will define 
the quality of beauty solely in terms of the structure of the ex- 
ternally actual, with no reference to the effects that this may have 
upon the human perceiver. The definition to be advanced is this: 
Beauty is that quality through which an object vividly exhibits 
its character, boundaries, and relations, such that it closely defines 
both its inner nature and its outer connectedness. 

The various terms of this definition will be developed, both in 
isolation and in relation to one another; this should culminate in 
a systematic description of beauty, revealing its elements and its 
structure. The attempt will then be made to infer from this gen- 
eral and abstract definition the principles that actually condition 
the occurrence of beauty and are responsible for the variations it 
exhibits. Finally, it will be shown that there can be developed, 
on the basis of this definition, relatively concrete and specific sets 


of rules describing the character of beauty as this appears in the 
particular arts. 
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Throughout this argument, evidence will be sought through 
frequent reference to actual instances of beauty; and, further, 
since the subjective approach to esthetics has been so dominant in 
the modern tradition, I shall try to translate the meaning of beauty, 
as here set forth, into the more familiar language of its effects on 
the perceiver. Finally, in the development of the thesis I will 
seek especially to explain the differences both of kind and degree 
that appear in specific occurrences of beauty. 


The Challenge of the Arts to Philosophy. Irwin Epman. 


Throughout the history of philosophy, the problems of philos- 
ophy have been reshaped and re-envisaged and solutions reconsidered 
as a consequence of our modes of knowledge and the exploration 
of fields of experience and imquiry outside the scope of nar- 
rowly philosophical analysis. Thus the whole conception of knowl- 
edge itself, of moral sanctions and moral values, and of the nature 
of being, were reformulated in the light of the new scientific knowl- 
edge and the new methods of inquiry opened up at the beginning 
of the modern period. In the nineteenth century the influence of 
biology was apparent in the whole approach to mind and to nature 
itself, and by the end of that century philosophy was being vital- 
ized by the inquiries of the social sciences: witness the philosophies 
of culture and the highly socialized interpretations of morals. 

Esthetics and philosophies of art have in the past been fre- 
quently an after-thought or addendum to metaphysical systems. 
Of late, on the other hand, it has come to be apparent to many 
philosophers and philosophical critics of the arts that the arts 
themselves, analytically considered, may contribute seriously to 
problems generally regarded as the special province of philosophy. 
The relation of taste and judgment, the nature of value as illumi- 
nated by esthetic experience, the nexus of enjoyment and discrimi- 
nation in the arts, all have suggested fresh approaches to problems 
of value and problems of morals. Such traditional conceptions as 
intrinsic or ultimate good are illuminated by a consideration of 
the goods or values experienced in the arts. 

The whole notion of immediacy or of immediate experience has 
to be reformulated in terms of the character of alleged immediate 
experience in the arts. Such ideas as that of intuition in morals 
or intuition in the experience of the mystics have new light thrown 
upon them by the esthetic intuitions discussed by such thinkers 
as Croce and Bergson. The metaphysical questions revolving 
around the ideas of form and matter are thrown into a fresh per- 
spective by the analyses of what form and matter are and do in 
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the arts. Again, the relationship of the parts of a work of art to 
the whole of it are important in a consideration of the relationship 
of the one and the many, and the nature of individuality and 
uniqueness. The questions that arise in reflection upon artistic 
semblance or artistic truth enforce the reformulation of some of 
the traditional distinctions between appearance and reality, illu- 
sion and truth. The recent studies of symbolism in the arts and 
the whole problem of esthetic meaning are challenges to a recon- 
sideration of meaning as logicians use the term, and a considera- 
tion of the light the non-verbal languages of art can throw on the 
use of language by the logicians. 


Wuat Is Emprricat MetHop? 


The Distinctiwe Traits of an Empirical Method. Lewis Wurtz 
BECK. 


The method for deciding whether a given proposition is accept- 
able as knowledge comprises three series of procedures: (1) the 
elaboration of an hypothesis (substantive hypothesis) to a propo- 
sition explicitly descriptive of a possible observation; (2) the. ob- 
taining of propositions descriptive of observation and relevant to 
those derived in step (1); and (3) the interpretation of these 
propositions as evidence for the inclusion or exclusion of the sub- 
stantive hypothesis. 

In (1) an hypothesis is subject to empirical method only if it 
implies propositions logically relevant to those describing obser- 
vations. In (2), the propositions have an empirical origin, and 
a definition of its empiricism is liable to the various ambiguities 
traditional in such definition. But the technique of (3) is simple 
and decisive as to whether the method as a whole is empirical. 

In testing a substantive hypothesis ‘‘by a fact,’’ there,is another 
hypothesis, asserting an operation assumed to be the condition of 
the relevance of the protocol to the substantive hypothesis. This 
operational hypothesis has a methodological prerogative over the 
substantive because it alone is subject to direct confirmation. But 
in any case of alleged infirmation of the substantive hypothesis, 
it is possible to preserve the corpus intact by infirming the opera- 
tional instead of the substantive hypothesis. 

A non-empirical method is one which as a matter of principle 
arrests the infirmatory process at the operational level; conversely, 
an empirical method is one which does not restrict infirmation to 
the operational hypothesis in the absence of independent evidence 
of observational or operational error. It follows that for an em- 
pirical method there is no type of hypothesis preéminently exempt 
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from infirmation, and none preéminently prone to error and hence 
subject a priori to discount. 


On God and Immortality. Freprric B. Fircx. 


Let S be the proposition that for every class of facts in wth uni- 
verse there exists some consistent theory that is explanatory of 
those facts, in the sense of implying them. Then every case of a 
theory explaining a class of facts is also a case of a confirmation 
of the proposition S. No cases of facts refuting S seem to be 
known, since we can never be sure that some theory may not be 
found to explain a given class of facts. Thus 8 is constantly con- 
firmed and, as far as is known, never refuted. Hence it may be 
regarded as empirically valid. A corollary of S is that some 
theory explains the class of all facts. The theory that explains 
all facts must (for reasons that are given) be unique, and it 
must be true, and since it is true it must be a fact itself. This 
all-explanatory fact is viewed as being God, and the preceding 
argument is offered as an argument for the existence of God. 

In a somewhat similar way it can be shown that there is repeated 
confirmation of the proposition that the experience of an individual 
goes on without termination, and that this proposition is such that 


it can not be refuted empirically. This amounts to an empirical 
proof of immortality. 


Empirical Method in Metaphysics. Victor Lowe. 


It is easy for philosophers, in advance of empirical testing, to 
hamstring the empirical ideal of making thought increasingly sat- 
isfy experience, by assuming that they already possess all the 
fundamental concepts applicable to our experience, and need only 
‘‘clarify’’ them. This assumption is often embraced in the name 
of empiricism itself. An example is the view that the proper 
method for an ‘‘empirical metaphysics’’ which aims to state the 
generic traits of existence, consists in an analysis of the ideas 
which the various fields of human activity and universes of discourse 
supposedly present in common. The traits thus obtainable are 
not generic, and can not be made so except through a coordinating 
working hypothesis. 

The frequent empiricist demand that such an hypothesis be 
derived from the data presented in common experience forgets 
that we can derive generic ideas from common experience only by 
reconceiving it. The notion that the place of experience in phi- 
losophy is that of something given, not also something to be con- 
ceived, contradicts the principle, rightly held by most empiricists 
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today, that an experience is a natural event with its natural con- 
stitution. It is an advantage, not a disadvantage, that this principle 
turns experiences into actual entities. 

Hypotheses in metaphysics, as in natural science, should not 
talk only about ‘‘traits,’’ about ‘‘-ity’s,’? but should conceive 
their inter-relatedness as the constitution of an actuality. This 
may be thought of as a source of our experiences; or we may con- 
ceive existence as composed of actualities analogous to occasions of 
experience. The first way is characteristic of science, but the sec- 
ond deserves the empiricist’s preference in metaphysics. In fact 
the two modes of thought can not be kept apart; but the first can 
be subordinated to the second. 


PaneEu Discussion: THE CONTRIBUTION OF EDUCATION TO PHILOS- 
OPHY. 


RaPHAEL DEmos. 


Educational truth as an Aristotelian mean between classical 
rationalism on the one hand and scientific empiricism on the other. 
The importance both of a general conceptual framework and of 
detailed particular fact in education. Fixed and a priori premises 
in relation to fluid hypotheses and novel observations. 

Prediction and prophecy as exemplifying the contrast between 
factual knowledge and the awareness of values. The relation of 
the advance of science to the social fabric and to social valuations. 
Science as non-predictive. 

The place of the imagination in the educational process; its 
synoptic view contrasted with the analytical methods of special- 
ism. The creative arts and the educational curriculum. 

The aim of education as the cultivation of reason in its three- 
fold manifestations (prediction, prophecy, and poetry). 


Scotr BUCHANAN. 


I take it to be the proper business of a teacher to have philos- 
ophy, and the proper business of a philosopher to teach. This 
statement can be taken in at least three ways: 


(1) It is a formally true statement; the concepts ‘‘teacher’’ 
and ‘‘philosopher’’ are necessarily and reciprocally en- 
tailed. 

(2) The teacher has or seeks an understanding of whatever he 

~ teaches. 

(3) Doctrine and discipline are realized only as means in the 
teaching-learning process. They are necessary means but 
never ends in themselves. 
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These could be saving truths in a world dominated through educa- 
tion by indoctrination and ideology. 


HARoupD TAYLOR. 


The ultimate object of philosophical enquiry is the same which every man 
of plain understanding proposes to himself, when he remarks the events which 
fall under his observation, with a view to the future regulation of his con- 
duct. [Dugald Stewart, Works, ed. Hamilton, Vol. 2, p. 6.] 


The ultimate object of both education and philosophy is to make 
human action wise and good. The function of philosophy in achiev- 
ing that object is to aid the education of each person towards a 
conception of wisdom and goodness so firmly and clearly held that 
it has a part in the future regulation of his conduct. 

The further function of philosophy in relation to education is 
to make theories by which educational practices can be guided. 

(1) Philosophy begins for the individual when he pushes his 
plain inquiry past the immediate into places where thinking does not 
ordinarily go. Once there, one’s thinking becomes more and more 
difficult, since the world is then seen to be more and more complex. 
Quite often, in order to free oneself from the entanglement, it is 
necessary to turn to the famous philosophers. Which philosophers 
are needed, or which are most appropriate for all persons, can not 
be told in advance of the entering point of inquiry. It would 
therefore be unwise to make a universal pattern of philosophical 
training for everyone, either on a chronological basis or upon a 
survey of systems. This is not to say that there are no common 
problems shared by a great number of persons, or that philosophi- 
eal training in depth should not include knowledge of most west- 
ern and eastern philosophers. It does, however, mean that relief 
from philosophical anxiety can be had in many different ways, by 
means of many different ideas, and that motivation for philosophi- 
cal study comes from many different sources, each with its own 
appropriate conclusion. 

(2) Similarly, when individuals make a philosophy around 
which an educational system can grow, it is impossible to say which 
philosophy is most appropriate until one looks very carefully at the 
needs of those being educated, the structure of the society in which 
the educational system is built, and the ideal kind of human being 
which the educator has in mind. To make its greatest contribu- 
tion to educational theory, philosophy should therefore be em- 
pirically derived, working from the actual facts and hypotheses 
‘about the persons to be educated, in the light of certain ideal ends 
which human society is trying to reach. Assumptions made in 
advance of a serious investigation of human nature to determine 
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its structure. will be. misleading, unless, of course, they happen to 
coincide with facts later found to be true. It may eventually be 
found that, in view of the continuing process of change, both in the 
universe and in society, no definitive philosophy of education can 
be accepted, except as an hypothesis for the immediate educational 
situation in which one is involved. Philosophy can thus make its 
contribution to education most effective by the continual explora- 
tion of a variety of possible alternatives, the most intelligent and 
significant of which is chosen in the light of available evidence. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Plato’s Theory of Man. An Introduction to the Realistic Philos- 
ophy of Culture. JouHn Wimp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1946. x+ 320 pp. $5.00. 


There is one side of Plato’s thought that is not easy to reconcile 
with the genial, quizzical, and intellectually tolerant character of 
the man in his writings. To be sure, this aspect has become the 
more prominent one in the Platonism of the classical and medieval 
traditions. But it has its source in a comparatively small number 
of passages, which, in spite of their eloquence, represent the excep- 
tion, not the rule. An otherwise dispassionate inquiry or analysis 
will occasionally be interrupted by an outburst of moral indigna- 
tion, an utterance of bitter foreboding or solemn admonition, or a 
display of dogmatic conviction, suggesting a frame of mind that is 
far from the critical and ironical attitude of the Platonic Socrates. 
In such passages we encounter the traditionalist, giving voice to 
his own conservative fear of innovations, cultural and political. 
It is intimated that Socrates, or the Stranger, is in possession of 
the Truth, one and indivisible. The philosopher in this guise is 
not the one who ‘‘desires all wisdom, not only some part of it.’’ 
He is one who knows with absolute certainty the only wise and 
proper way of life for humanity as a whole. Such a philosopher 
will be distrustful of individual initiative and experimentation, 
including experiments in dialectic. He will be reluctant, not 
eager, to ‘‘follow the argument whithersoever it may lead,’’ when 
its conclusions might unsettle his accepted moral and religious con- 
ventions. This is not the Plato who delights his readers with the 
free interplay of ideas, the mixture of the comic and the serious 
in developing contrasted views, the discussion of hypotheses for 
the sake of understanding their logical implications. Instead, we 
have the austere moralist who has taken it upon himself to edify 
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and: indoctrinate, to instill practical zeal and emotional fervor for 
an infallible wisdom, already in his. possession (1 d¢ ¢iAogodla del 
Tv avrav), and in general to prevent people from upsetting apple 
carts and straying into forbidden paths. 

Mr. Wild’s book is a spirited defense of Plato’s philosophy in 
this, its ultra-orthodox aspect. The central theme is suggested by 
one of the questions in the preface: ‘‘ What is the true order of life 
and how is this inverted?’’ It is taken for granted, and the as- 
sumptions are essential to the argument, that an order of life can 
itself be. true or false, and not only judgments or propositions 
about it; that there is only one ‘‘true’’ order of human life, which 
is its ‘‘natural’’ order; and that all deviations from it are ‘‘in- 
versions’’ in another order, which is in some sense false, unnatural, 
and abnormal. Thus, ‘‘the actual causal order of reality’’ (p. 
41), ‘‘the true hierarchical order of things as they proceed from 
their ultimate source, being itself’’ (p. 204), is said to be inverted 
in the ‘‘false life’’ that results from an inverted process of edu- 
cation. The author speaks of ‘‘true art’’ and its degeneration into 
mere technique (p. 86), of the ‘‘true life’’ of the guardians, guided 
by the results of a ‘‘true process of education’”’ (p. 175), and of 
modern democracy having to choose between ‘‘a true order dictated 
by science, philosophy, and religion’’ and ‘‘an inverted order, dic- 
tated by the mystical opinions and interests of the tyrant’’ (p. 117, 
author’s italics). In the true order, human life and the arts are 
‘*ouided from ahead according to plan,’’ but in the inverted order, 
they are ‘‘pushed from, behind by material pressure’’ (p. 78, au- 
thor’s italics). A ‘‘highest self-sustaining cause’’ determines the 
rational subordination of the ‘‘lower’’ to the ‘‘higher’’ on different 
‘‘levels of being.’’ When this supreme cause is opposed or coun- 
teracted, the ‘‘higher’’ is irrationally dominated by the ‘‘lower.’’ 
Materialism is the result of this inversion through a confusion of 
‘necessary conditions’’ with the ‘‘true cause.’’ In the patterns 
of human culture, in so far as they conform to the true order of 
life, ‘‘each art is conditioned by the lower arts which provide it 
with matter, and determined by the higher arts which provide it 
with an end’’ (p. 88, author’s italics). Inversion of the arts, as 
well as the sciences, is said to occur when organization of their 
materials is attempted without any ‘‘organizing principle’’ in the 
plan of human life as a whole; ‘‘when philosophy loses control of 
its matter, and the various sciences decompose into the anarchy of 
special techniques’’ (p. 80). 


1Cf, p. 284: ‘*But being and truth are convertible. What is is true, and 


what is true is. Falsity is the opposite of truth. Hence the false is non- 
existent.’? 
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The author has coined a word, anatropism (from dvarpérw, 
‘‘upset,’’ ‘‘overthrow,’’ ‘‘destroy’’), to describe the reversal of 
rational order that he has in mind. He uses the adjective, ana- 
tropic, as an epithet for all that is opposed to ‘‘the great realisti¢ 
tradition of classical and medieval thought.’’ This tradition is 
said to be ‘‘a coherent body of insight’’ (p. vi), and everything in 
thought and action that does not conform with it is, by comparison, 
incoherent and chaotic—not absolutely so, however, since there is 
still some order in the inverted modes of life, even though most of 
it be in reverse!? Much is made of the passage on the defining of 
justice in the Republic, where Socrates warns that the appetitive 
part of the soul may usurp the rightful functions of the other parts, 
and thus ‘‘turn the life of all quite upside down.’’* This is what 
is meant by being ‘‘pushed from behind”’ instead of being ‘‘ guided 
from ahead.’’ The push of pleasure and appetite, ‘‘the pressure 
of unproductive consumption,’’ reverses the true direction of social 
and individual life, turning man away from ‘‘his essential hu- 
manity’’ (p. 172). To the disease of ‘‘consumptive anarchy,’’ de- 
scribed as ‘‘the conquest of individualistic consumption over pro- 
ductive order’’ in social life (pp. 112 ff.), there corresponds the 
disease of sophistry, ‘‘a transcendental confusion of direction in the 
individual understanding, which reverses the whole educational 
process, and thus inverts the very life of man’’ (p. 179). 

Human culture (areté, paideia) and its inversion are examined 
in successive chapters on the arts, social life, individual life, and 
the individual understanding, with its characteristic inversion in 
the disordering of human knowledge. The discussion of this last 
phase, cultivation of the understanding and its inversion, deals 
with the process of education (the image of the cave and the figure 
of the divided line), the confusion and clarification of the different 
modes or levels of being (in the Parmenides), ‘‘the inversion of 
the apprehensive faculties’’ (sensation, opinion, and knowledge 
in the Theaetetus), and sophistry, as the inversion of philosophy 
itself (in the Sophist). The author has employed his principles of 


2P. 168: ‘‘It is the confusion of something that cannot be completely con- 
fused, the inversion of something that cannot be completely inverted.’’ 

8 Rep. IV, 442 B, 2: cbhyravra rév Biov ravrwv dvarpeyy. The text, however, 
does not specify whether ‘‘all’’ here means all parts of the soul, all individuals, 
or all three classes in the state, and the phrase seems to have been introduced 
only for added emphasis of what has just been said, without the peculiar im- 
portance that Mr. Wild attaches to it in his interpretation. His translation, 
with his own italics, is: ‘‘it will invert the whole life of everybody.’’ Ast 
gives everto and eversio, not inverto and inversio, for dvarpérw and dvarpory 
in his Lexicon, where there are only seventeen references, two of them in the 
seventh epistle. 
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interpretation most successfully when explaining the inversion of 
knowledge, especially in his interpretation of the Theaetetus and 
the Sophist. Here, a positive advance has been made in the study 
of Plato, and the reader may be grateful for the light that has been 
thrown on some of the more difficult passages in these dialogues 
through the use of Mr. Wild’s notion of the anatropic understand- 
ing. The general interpretation of Plato’s ‘‘theory of man’’ is, 
however, less successful in the earlier chapters, partly because the 
range of discussion goes so far beyond the evidence of the dialogues, 
and partly because a running polemic against various trends in 
modern politics and philosophy unduly complicates the argument. 

The author has tried to accomplish two different tasks at the 
same time. One is a study of Plato on the nature of human cul- 
ture. Although any attempt to give an ‘‘historic’’ exposition of 
his philosophy is disclaimed,‘ such a study can validate its results 
only by analysis and interpretation of the documents. It is clear 
that much of the book does consist of the exposition of a theory, in 
the usual sense of the term. Since the theory is said to be Plato’s, 
its exposition must stand or fall with an understanding of the 
Greek language as Plato used it in his writings. The question of 
what does or does not belong to his theory seems to the reviewer 
to be quite independent of the question as to what is or is not ‘‘re- 
vealed’’ in the nature of human culture by using Plato ‘‘as a 
guide.’’ The second task of the author is less a study than an 
indictment of alleged inversions of human culture in modern trends 
of thought, which are deemed sophistical. The expository part of 
the book is obscured by this running polemic, which ascribes to 
sophistry, or the inversion of philosophy, much that seems to be 
as legitimately Platonic in its intellectual ancestry as anything in 
‘‘the great realistic tradition of classical and medieval thought.’’ 

What does Mr. Wild include, or rather what does he not include, 
in his polemic? Materialism is included in its several aspects— 
the materialism of ‘‘ Huxley and the ancient sophists,’’ the material- 
ism of ‘‘the social-contract theory of society’’ (sic/), the material- 
ism involved in ‘‘materializing’’ the arts, ‘‘materializing’’ social 
and individual life, ‘‘materializing’’ the intellect ; idealism with its 
inherent subjectivism; the philosophy of Descartes, which is 
charged with having been ‘‘voluntaristic, or subrational, and con- 
sequently anti-personal in its anthropology’’; humanism, the so- 


4‘‘This book is not an attempt to expound the whole of Plato’s philos- 
ophy, nor even a single part of his philosophy, as ‘historic’ exposition is often 
understood. Its aim is not so much to reveal the thought of Plato as to reveal 
the nature of human culture and its inversion, using Plato, the philosopher, as 
a guide’’ (p. 1). 
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called ‘‘liberal’’ variety, which is described as ‘‘the next step to 
barbarism’’; skepticism and pragmatism; positivism, ‘‘the theory 
of ‘analysis’ ’’; critical realism and the realism of G. E. Moore; 
epiphenomenalism; sociological theories of knowledge; modern 
socialism, which is said ‘‘to make every man a drone’’; economic 
determinism and ‘‘certain modern varieties of ‘determinism,’ ”’ 
otherwise unspecified; Marxian communism; ‘‘the theory of the 
totalitarian state’’; nationalism; Machtpolitik; ‘‘the progress-phe- 
nomenon of the nineteenth century’’; the organic theory of the 
state; Hegel’s theory of objective spirit; and, in a single sweeping 
generalization, ‘‘the bedlam of opposite sects and schools and war- 
ring systems that constitute what is commonly taught as ‘the his- 
tory of philosophy’ ”’ (p. 131). All of these philosophical theories 
and political ideologies are tarred with the same brush and ascribed 
to ‘‘the complex human phenomenon of sophistry.’’ A more 
damning criticism could hardly be made by the author, since 
sophistry is held to be ‘‘the very root’’ of all cultural inversion. 
It is a sort of Spenglerian ‘‘decline’’ in Western civilization and 
the sole source of ‘‘decay’’ in the modern mind.® More or less 


5 Space permits only a few scattered comments on the assortment of theories 
called sophistry and the off-hand treatment they have received throughout the 
book. The several theories are presented with little more than labels and a 
brief elaboration of the charge that they are anatropic. It may be that the 
reviewer has been misled by ‘‘what is commonly taught as ‘the history of 
philosophy,’ ’’ but he finds it preposterous to suppose that in Descartes’ phi- 
losophy reason ‘‘was enslaved to ... subrational candidates, competing for 
the supreme position’’ (p. 2), and no historical evidence or logical analysis 
supports the assertion that ‘‘idealism lies at the root of Machtpolitik, and 
humanism is the next step to barbarism’’ (p. 254). Of Huxley’s ‘‘two essays 
on Evolution and Ethics,’’ it is contended (p. 93) that ‘‘the law of the gar- 
den’’ has been erroneously separated from ‘‘the law of the jungle,’’ as though 
they were ‘‘isolated territories,’’ placed ‘‘statically side by side.’’ This is 
said to be ‘‘a fatal misunderstanding which must lead eventually to material- 
ism, a complete inversion of the true and actual order,’’ and then (strangely 
enough, if it is true that Huxley separated jungle and garden, and placed 
them side by side), ‘‘to the inverted conclusion that the jungle is not only 
the condition but also the cause of the garden.’’ Whatever inconsistencies 
there may have been in his Romanes lecture or in the Prolegomena to it, 
Huxley could hardly have been guilty of this one, since his main point was that 
‘¢social progress means a checking of the cosmic process at every step and the 
substitution for it of another, which may be called the ethical process.’’ As 
for his alleged materialism, we may recall the caveat in his essay on Science 
and Morals: ‘‘it is one thing to say that the logical methods of physical sci- 
ence are of universal applicability, and quite another to affirm that all sub- 
jects of thought lie within the province of physical science . . . and assuredly 
I have never given the slightest ground for the attribution to mé of the ridicu- 
lous contention that there is nothing true outside the bounds of physical 
science.’? Even more cavalier is Mr. Wild’s treatment of the Essays in Criti- 
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- exempt from this criticism are ‘‘the so-called Neo-Thomist ‘move- 
ments of our time, which have now escaped from the rigid confines 
of ecclesiastical authority in which they were hitherto imprisoned’’ 
(p. 5); Heidegger and Ewxistenzphilosophie, ‘“‘the most ‘striking 
manifestation of intellectual life on the European continent before 
it was plunged into the blackness of the Nazi revolution’’ (p. 5, 
ef. p. 50); Kierkegaard and Bergson, who criticized ‘‘a certain 
inability of post-Cartesian thought ... to deal adequately with 
the primordial philosophic fact of change,’’ but confused this with 
‘‘an inability of reason itself’’ (p.5). We can not be'sure of these 
exceptions, however, since we are told that ‘‘one may opine all the 
opinions that Plato himself held, and still be a sophist’’ (p. 273). 

The ‘‘realistic philosophy of culture,’’ which is said to have 
been inverted both intellectually and morally in the modern ana- 
tropic understanding, reveals the true hierarchical structure of 
human life in its proper dimensions. The teleological order of 
causation is duly recognized, with the inferior arts and skills made 
subservient to the higher. The four essential factors of community 
life (body politic, agent, plan, and end) are unified through their 
natural origins in individual life. The state is allowed to exist 
only as a means, and not as an end, in the perfection of individual 
life. These principles and precepts are familiar enough from the 
common teaching of Platonists and Aristotelians. When we get 
down to details, however, we find that Mr. Wild has taken a good 
many liberties with the text. His understanding of Plato has been 
less adequate as a guide to the understanding of ‘‘Plato’s theory 
of man’’ than the latter has been as a guide to Mr. Wild’s under- 
standing of Plato. In abstaining from ‘‘historic’’ exposition, Mr. 
Wild turns the words of Plato to the ends of his own apologetic, 
but only by ignoring much that fails to support his thesis. The 
Republic is said to represent a ‘‘classless theocracy,’’ supported by 
‘‘workers possessed of legal rights and protected by governmental 


cal Realism, connected here with ‘‘Mr. G. E. Moore’s many attempts to prove 
certain epistemological and even ethical doctrines by falling back on sensory 
infallibility,’’ which are dismissed together in a footnote as ‘‘ peculiarly flag- 
rant examples’’ of anatropism. The note refers to modern empiricism, ‘‘a 
most alluring short cut, which saves us the trouble of exercising our reason’’ 
(p. 253). Finally, it is argued that materialism, like all of the other ‘‘mani- 
festations of moral inversion,’’ is a species of idealism, ‘‘the hidden root of 
subjective pride’’ (p. 311). No explanation is offered for this paradox. 

6 Socialism, ‘‘the great moving ideal of modern times,’’ by placing society 
above human personality, inverts the natural order of development from indi- 
vidual to community life. In effect, it idealizes what Plato called the oli- 
garchic principle and is committed eventually to an authoritarian and totali- 
tarian regime (pp. 112 ff.). 
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authority’’ (p. 107)—a political order that he supposes was ex- 
emplified in the early Apostolic Church (p. 108). This interpre- 
tation of the Republic is maintained in spite of the acceptance of 
slavery as an institution,’ and in spite of all that Plato has to say 
about the three classes of citizens, which Mr. Wild prefers to call 
‘phases or parts of the state.’’* One of the more eccentric ver- 
sions of Aristotle’s Politics is adopted from Mr. M. J. Adler, hold- 
ing that ‘‘sociability is an accident of man, and ‘the state is noth- 
ing but an accidental being’ ’’ (p. 186). Mr. Wild quotes Aris- 
totle’s statement that ‘‘the individual, when isolated, is not 
self-sufficient,’’ but he conveniently omits the preceding words, 
‘‘the state is a natural product and prior to the individual because 
... (Politics 12538a, 27). To make ‘‘the classic meaning of 
sociability’’ still more perplexing, Mr. Wild then takes Mr. Adler 
to task for supposing that ‘‘accident’’ means only ‘‘contingent 
accident,’’ whereas sociability is an ‘‘accident of man’’ in the sense 
of being ‘‘a necessary or proper accident.’’ ® 


7 Mr. Wild takes issue with Mr. Glenn R. Morrow, Plato’s Law of Slavery 
(reviewed in this JOURNAL, Vol. XXXVII, 1940, pp. 499-500), for denying 
that ‘‘slavery is absent in the ‘first-best’ state described in the Republic,’’ 
but an examination of Mr. Morrow’s argument and the passages to which he 
refers will show that Mr. Wild’s objections are captious. Mr. Morrow is 
said to have adduced ‘‘only three casual references, 495 and 549 which refer 
to individual men, and 563 which refers to slavery in a democratic state’’ (p. 
107, note 63). This is to ignore the array of documentary and historical 
evidence, apart from that in the Republic, which Mr. Morrow has so effectively 
marshalled. Furthermore, the references in question are intelligible only on 
the presupposition of slavery as an institution in the higher types of states. 
In Republic 563, Socrates says, ‘‘the full measure of popular liberty is reached 
when the slaves of both sexes are quite as free as the owners who paid for 
them.’’ If Mr. Wild were correct in his contention, it would be consistent to 
regard this comment as intentionally favorable to the democratic state, instead 
of being derogatory, as it is. 

8P. 107. A valiant attempt is made to bring Plato’s preferences for some 
kind of aristocracy into line with our current preferences for democracy. 
‘*What we mean by ‘democracy’ today is movement away from tyranny and 
private opinion towards the classless theocracy of the Republic, or at least 
towards some society actually integrated as our present-day ‘democracy’ only 
pretends to be, by a common reference to the stable, and therefore superhu- 
man, source of all genuine science and wisdom’’ (p. 111, author’s italics). 
To put it mildly, this attempt is a little naive in taking from ‘‘democracy’’ 
with one hand what has been given to ‘‘democracy’’ with the other. 

®If Mr. Wild was referring to the distinction between ‘‘separable’’ and 
‘*inseparable accidents’’ in traditional logic, he should have said so. But this 
will not meet the requirements of the argument about sociability ‘‘ flowing 
necessarily’’ from man’s ‘‘essential nature’? (p. 136). That ‘‘necessary or 
proper accident’? is a contradictio in adiecto should have been clear from the 
definitions of tg0v and cupBeBnxds in Topics I, 9, 103b, 23. 
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The whole argument for Mr. Wild’s theory of inversion depends 
upon his identification of the process of anatropism with a descent, 
a moral and intellectual falling away from that which is naturally 
higher in the scale of values. That the Greek language will not 
bear the weight of the argument at this point is clear from his 
comments about the use of the prefixes dvw, ‘‘up,’’ and xérw, 
‘‘down”’ (pp. 35 ff.). The former could never suggest anything as 
going down, instead of being aloft, or going up, or turning up. It 
is only by twisting words that Mr. Wild is able to get the meaning 
of going down from the positive to the negative, or going wp from 
the negative to the positive, out of the argument about ‘‘opposites 
from opposites’? in Phaedo 71A-B. The doctrine of the body 
(c&pua) as tomb (ofyua) of the soul is then assimilated to the theory 
of inversion by a still more dubious translation of a phrase in 
Gorgias 473A..° Finally, the argument becomes involved in hope- 
less inconsistencies when the descent from the upper world into 
the cave of sense is identified with the notion of inversion, for it is 
implied that everyone in the cave is there as a result of anatropism, 
and hence even the prospective guardian, whose complete education 
requires him to descend into the cave, must. be undergoing another 
inversion of his understanding. Yet it is admitted that this descent 
is part of a true education. Mr. Wild tries to meet this difficulty 
in his interpretation of the Parmenides. It. is not elear what this 
dialogue has to do with ‘‘the inversion of heing’’ (whatever that 
phrase may mean), or how Hypothesis I in the dialectical exercise 
can be about ‘‘the one whose essence is its existence.’’ A tenuous 
connection is made with the image of the cave and the released 
prisoner who is confused in the dim light after his descent from the 
upper world, so that he is prone ‘‘to identify what is less real with 
nothing at all.’’ Parmenides is likened to a man who has been 
dazzled by the light of the intelligible world and ‘‘dismisses what 
is not perfectly real as mere delusion. . . . The famous dialectical 
portion of the Parmenides is simply the great master himself— 


10 Where the part of the soul in which the desires are located is said to be 
easily swayed and peraziwreay dvw xarw, translated by Mr. Wild ‘‘to interchange 
up with down,’’ but which probably refers only to its vacillating propensities. 
See Ivan M. Linforth, ‘‘Soul and Sieve in Plato’s Gorgias’’ (University of 
California Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. XII, No. 17) for a con- 
vineing argument that Plato was dealing with familiar materials in his par- 
able,—the notion that life is death and death is life not being a distinctively 
Platonic teaching (as most commentators have supposed), but coming from 
Heraclitus and Euripides. It would be interesting to learn from Mr. Wild 
what evidence he has for the statement that ‘‘ Plato generally uses the verb invert 
(4vatpéxw) of this living death’’ (p. 38). The reviewer has searched in vain 
for any passage in which Plato so uses the verb. 
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learning to see in the dark’’ (p. 219). This may sound very well, 
but unfortunately there is nothing in the dialogue to suggest that 
Parmenides was supposed to be learning instead of professing to 
instruct Socrates, who was ‘‘still a young man.’’ As for Hypothe- 
sis I,1 if it is an argument about the ‘‘essence’’ of anything at all, 
which is questionable, it would seem more appropriate to speak of 
the one whose essence is its unity (the hypothesis is tautologous, 
as the analysis shows), and not the one ‘‘ whose essence is its exist- 
ence.’’ The outcome of the argument, according to Mr. Wild, is 
that, ‘‘coinciding with utter nothingness rather than with utter 
being, the one could have no quality or relation’’ (p. 222). It is 
surprising that Plato should have troubled to argue this conclusion. 
Hypothesis ITI is, however, supposed to correct the ‘‘inverted’’ no- 
tion in Hypothesis I by substituting the notion of a whole ‘‘made 
up of parts,’’ and then showing that ‘‘even the simplest of such 
wholes, the number one, is made up of three distinguishable phases: 
(1) unity; (2) existence; and (3) the difference between them. 
Hence, it involves the indefinite plurality of what we call the num- 
ber series’? (p. 223). How the number one can be ‘‘made up’’ of 
three or any other number of phases, and how it follows that this 
same number ‘‘involves’’ an indefinite plurality, remains a com- 
plete mystery to the reviewer. 

‘‘To misunderstand being is to misunderstand everything,’’ 
says Mr. Wild,” but if dialectic can only meet nonsense by uttering 
worse nonsense in order to understand being, dialectic deserves the 
bad name it has been given by its opponents. Unless there is some 
other way to such understanding it is to be feared that our human 
predicament is beyond remedy. Was this perhaps the intended 
moral of Mr. Wild’s argument about cultural inversion since the 
Renaissance ? 

Plato’s Theory of Man is a book that can be recommended in 
spite of, or even because of, sharp disagreement with its assump- 


11°¢The notion of Hypothesis I cannot be accurately conveyed by any 
linguistic formula since it is really ineffable. It is that of a One and a being 
which are simply one’’ (p. 220, note 37). How many words have been uttered 
about the ‘‘ really ineffable’’! 

12 P, 241; cf. p. 230, ‘*To distort being by mixing it with the composite 
structure of finite being is a disastrous root of human confusion’’; p. 232, 
‘*Tf men are mistaken about being itself, how can they fail to be mistaken 
about anything whatsoever, for all things must be’’; p.. 240, ‘‘ The philosopher 
is sceptical of the less real, struggling towards being; the sophist is sceptical 
of being, struggling towards non-being’’; and p. 300 (in an argument remi- 
niscent of Husserl), ‘‘ All thought, whether true or false, is a certain kind of 
being . . . distinct from what we may call real being. ... It is that being 
which grasps or apprehends all being including itself.’’ 
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tions, method of interpretation, and principal conclusions. The 
book deserves the attention, not only of students of Plato, who will 
be rewarded at least by its spirited style and provocative comments, 
but also of those who may be. concerned, as is the reviewer, about 
the troubled state of philosophy and the present ‘‘crisis in culture.’’ 
Whether it be due to the aftermath of war and the effects of ‘‘psy- 
chological warfare’’ in philosophical debate, or to the beginning 
of a new period of scholasticism, in which anti-naturalists and natu- 
ralists, theists and humanists, religionists and irreligionists will 
‘‘philosophize’’ against one another with equal missionary zeal and 
equal intolerance of their mutual differences, the present state of 
philosophy is well exemplified in Mr. Wild’s polemic and his advo- 
cacy of a more militant, uncompromising Platonism. If it is true, 
as Santayana has said, that ‘‘in philosophy only partisanship is 
treason,’’ then much that goes by the name of philosophy today 
must be held guilty of such ‘‘treason.’? Few philosophers are now 
content merely to expound their views. Like Mr. Wild, they are 
impatient of ‘‘historic’’ exposition. They are ready to fight for 
their favorite ‘‘principles’’ or ‘‘methods’’ against supposedly sub- 
versive doctrines. It is a time when philosophical theories are not 
merely to be criticized and corrected, but exorcized as evil influ- 
ences, whether in the guise of semantics or metaphysics, logic or 
mysticism, because in the opinion of its opponents each ‘‘reverses 
the whole educational process, and thus inverts the very life of 
man.”’ 

The book contains a comprehensive and informative index. A 
few misprints have been noted : p. 62, ‘‘demogogue’’ for demagogue ; 
p. 129, ‘‘systemre’’ for systems; p. 145, ‘‘individual life and its 
information”’ for individual life and its deformation; p. 195, note 
46, ‘‘multitide’’ for multitude; p. 214, ‘‘reavel’’ for reveal. 


D. S. Mackay 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the program of the Forty-Third Annual Meet- 
ing of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, which will be held at Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, December 26, 27, and 28, 1946. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26 
8:00 p.m. Informal Smoker. 


Fray, DECEMBER 27 
9:00 a.m. Panel Discussion: The Nature of Man. John Herman 
Randall, Jr., Chairman. 
Brand Blanshard, Abraham Edel, Lewis M. Hammond, Paul 
Tillich 
2:00 p.m. Planning and Democracy. Herbert W. Schneider, 
Chairman. 
Planning and Democracy Joseph L. Blau 
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Economie Principles Implicit in a Planned or Free Economy. 


Sarah M. Watson 
Ideology and Peace John Somerville 


2:00 p.m. Entity and Aspects as Pertaining to Physical Theory. 
Erwin Biser 

Mysticism and Mechanics Robert C. Baldwin 
Reason and Existence ‘seve... Maximilian Beck 


4:30 p.m. Afternoon Tea. 


7:30 p.m. Annual Banquet. Presidential Address by Katherine 
E. Gilbert: ‘‘Recent Poets on Man and His Place.”’ 


SaTuRDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:00 a.m. The Bearing of the Arts on Philosophic Issues. Theo- 
dore M. Greene, Chairman. 
Some Philosophic Issues Implicit in the Theory of the Artist as 
Creator ; Milton C. Nahm 
Toward an Objective Definition of Beauty .... Iredell Jenkins 
The Challenge of the Arts to Philosophy Irwin Edman 


9:00 a.m. What Is Empirical Method? Sterling Lamprecht, 
Chairman. 

The Distinctive Traits of an Empirical Method... Lewis W. Beck 

On God and Immortality Frederic B. Fitch 

Empirical Method in Metaphysics Victor Lowe 


11:00 a.m. Business Meeting. 
2:00 p.m. Panel Discussion: The Contribution of Education to 
Philosophy. Katherine E. Gilbert, Chairman. 


Raphael Demos, Scott M. Buchanan, Charles W. Hendel, Harold 
Taylor 





4:00 p.m. Meeting of the Charles S. Peirce Society. 


The Conflict of Naturalism and Transcendentalism in Peirce. 
Thomas Goudge 
Peirce, James, and the Pragmatic Rule Ralph Gregory 
The Peirce-Langley Documents on Hume and the Laws of Na- 
Philip Wiener 


A brief business meeting will follow the reading and discussion 
of the papers. It will deal, among other. matters, with the ques- 
tions of the desirability of securing the publication of Peirce’s as 
yet unpublished papers, and also the production of a codperative 


volume, interpretative and critical, of the various sides of Peirce’s 
thought. 
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At the meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science at the Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston, Massachusetts, 


Section L and Section K respectively will meet in joint session with 


the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association as 


follows: 


DECEMBER 28, 8:15 p.m. The Place of Philosophy of Science in the 
Curriculum. F.S. C. Northrop, presiding. 
Philipp Frank, C. W. Churchman, James B. Conant, Ralph W. 
Gerard 


DECEMBER 29, 8:15 p.m. How Far Can Scientific Method Determine 
the Ends for Which Scientific Discoveries are Used? Ernest 
Nagel, presiding. : 

P. W. Bridgman, Feliz 8. Cohen, Talcott Parsons 





The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association will be held in Toronto, Canada, Decem- 
ber 27 and 28, 1946. The general subject will be ‘‘The Philosophy 
of Being.’’ The following addresses will be read: ‘‘ Existentialism 


_ of Saint Thomas’’ by G. B. Phelan; ‘‘Existentialism in the Judg- 


ment’’ by R. J. Henle; ‘‘ Essence and Existence’’ by Henri Renard; 
‘‘The Modes of Existence’’ by Ernest Kilzer. Etienne Gilson will 
give the Annual Association Address entitled ‘‘ Existentialism and 
Philosophy,’’ and the Presidential Address on ‘‘The Middle Ages 
and Philosophy’’ will be given by Anton Pegis. In addition there 
will be round table discussions on the following topics: The Con- 
cept of Being, which is the proper object of metaphysicians con- 
trasted to that which is the proper object of logicians; The Three 
Fundamental Laws of Thought in Their Metaphysical and Logical 
Aspects; The Metaphysics of Knowledge; The Law Making Process 
and Scholastic Philosophy; Thomistic Principles concerning Hu- 
man Person in Political Philosophy; The Realism of St. Thomas; 
The Judgment of Existence; The Notion of Being in William of 
Auvergne; An Aristotelian Text on the Distinction of Being and 
Essence. 





The New School for Social Research in New York City has re- 
ceived a grant of $5,000 to establish a lectureship in honor of Hor- 
ace M. Kallen to be known as the Horace M. Kallen Lectureship. 
The grant will provide for lectures to be given yearly for ten years 
in the fields of interest in which Dr. Kallen has been identified most 
conspicuously, namely, cultural pluralism, the arts in democracy, 
the philosophy of freedom, and consumer cooperation. 











